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PAUL  SWIFT,  M.D. 


Not  good,  but  admixture  of  good  and  evil,  is  the  part 
of  all  on  this  earth.  Joy  and  sorrow,  sunshine  and 
shadow,  success  and  failure,  strength  and  weakness  go 
hand  in  hand.  The  best  are  but  the  fallible  followei's  of 
an  infallible  Guide  ; and  a majority  of  good  the  most  that 
may  be  attributed  to  any.  The  blindfolded  goddess  asks 
not  if  there  be  any  evil  to  set  against  the  good,  it  suffices 
if  the  good  weighs  down  the  scale.  In  considering  how 
largely  this  was  the  case  in  the  history  of  one  gone 
before,  we  shall  endeavor  to  look  charitably  at  both 
ends  of  the  balance,  remembering  that  what  flattery  is 
to  the  living,  empty  panegyric  is  to  the  dead ; and,  inas- 
much as  our  honored  friend  disdained  the  former,  we 
shall  not  mock  his  memory  with  the  latter.  Just  praise 
is  better  than  empty  praise.  ‘‘Aut  bonum,  aut  nihil,” 
is  not  the  condition  of  these  remarks,  but,  by  touching 
on  human  infirmity,  as  well  as  by  recording  human 
worth,  to  draw  such  a faithful  portrait  of  our  aged 
Monitor,  that  while  we  are  led  to  admire  much  that 
was  excellent  and  noble  on  the  one  side,  we  may  be  the 
wiser  also  for  a sight  of  what  shall  perhaps  merit  our 
sympathy  on  the  other.  If  from  the  example  of  his  life 
we  shall  be  able  to  draw  some  lessons  of  instruction  and 
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encouragement,  especially  for  those  who,  having  counted 
the  cost,  have  adopted  the  responsible  vocation  of  teach- 
ing, which  he  so  long  and  so  zealously  adorned;  and  if 
at  our  words  some  of  his  scattered  sons  shall  again  have 
cause  to  ‘‘rise  up  and  call  him  blessed,”  we  shall  have 
dropped  the  desired  sprig  on  his  grave,  and  be  satisfied. 

In  a late  number  of  the  Friend’s  Review*  appeared  a 
brief  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  venerable  friend, 
“Doctor  Swift  as  a Teacher.” 

Short  as  was  this  tribute  of  what  might  have  been 
said  of  one  full  of  years  and  of  honor,  we  may  give  it 
double  w'eight  as  coming  from  an  eminent  Professor  of 
Ilaverfordjf  who  had  for  ten  years  labored  side  by  side 
wdth  him,  and  who,  therefore,  knew  and  could  feel  what 
he  said.  Feeling  that  Dr.  Swift’s  value  as  a teacher, 
was  second  to  his  character  as  a man,  we  purpose  giving 
an  outline  of  certain  characteristics  which  would  have 
caused  his  example  to  shine  in  any  field  of  Christian 
service,  and  the  contemplation  of  which  at  this  day,  we 
doubt  not,  is  felt  to  be  helpful  and  instructive  to  many. 
A number  of  years  his  student,  afterwards  a sharer  with 
him  of  the  responsibilities  of  teaching,  his  companion  on 
many  journeys,  pleasurable  and  scientific,  a participant 

* Vol.  XX.,  No.  23. 

t We  learn,  since  writing  this  memoir,  that  the  article  in  the  Friends’ 
Review  was  but  an  extract  from  a more  extended  notice  of  Dr.  Swift’s 
life  and  character,  by  Thomas  Chase,  A.M.,  published  in  the  “ Haverford 
Collegian,”  the  day  after  the  Professor’s  funeral. 


with  him  in  the  relaxation  of  many  social  hours,  the 
writer  ma}^  well  testify  to  what  he  has  seen  and  known 
of  the  varied  excellencies  of  his  vigorous  and  original 
character. 

The  ov  rvx^v  av^g  of  Longinus  (if  I am  not  mistaken)  is 
true  of  the  Doctor.  He  was  not  a chance  man — not  such 
a man  as  one  might  meet  every  day,  but  a man  of  strik- 
ing character,  calculated  to  exert  an  influence  and  to 
make  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  all  who  met  him. 

In  ‘‘Dr.  Swift  as  a Teacher,”  his  success  and  faithful- 
ness as  a “trainer  of  the  intellect,”  are  well  shown.  But 
besides  his  “thoroughness,”  his  “enlisting  all  the  senses 
to  aid  in  the  work  of  education,”  his  “practicalness,”  his 
“making  it  a first  object  to  train  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  his  students,”  there  was  a trait  in  the  whole 
life  of  our  lamented  friend,  above  all  these.  It  wms  a 
strong  and  an  abiding  effort  to  he  the  thing  he  seemed, — to 
be,  even  beyond  what  he  required  of  others,  an  example 
ill  all  these  himself.  It  ivas  a high-toned  sincerity,  which 
governed  him  in  word  and  deed,  and  was  the  substratum 
of  his  whole  moral  formation. 

With  Doctor  Swift,  in  the  line  of  duty,  there  was 
no  partial  offering;  there  was  no  division  of  the  man 
in  anything  that  required  his  whole  attention ; no 
slighting  of  smaller  duties  to  facilitate  a carrying  out 
of  the  greater.  On  the  other  hand,  as  he  would  often 
intimate,  he  believed  that  faithfulness  in  the  smaller 
and  less  conspicuous  obligations  was  of  first  moment, 
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ns  tliis  was  essential  to  make  one  equal  to  the  greater 
and  more  public.  It  remains  for  us  to  say  how  well 
he  practised  this  belief-— how  far  his  outward  life  was 
in  keeping  with  such  a view ; and  we  may  truly  say 
that  if  we  should  attempt  to  describe  in  one  word  the 
character  of  our  late  friend,  we  could  not  more  justly 
represent  him  than  if  we  should  say  that  he  was  faithful. 
In  consonance  Avith  such  a character  Avas  his  favorite 
motto, — “ Quod  minimum  est,  minimum  est,  sed  in 
minimo  fidelem  esse  magnum  est.”  A little  thing  is  a 
little  thinp’,  indeed,  but  to  be  faithful  in  the  little,  is  great. 

So  impressed  Avas  he  Avith  the  importance  of  young 
men  practically  remembering  the  truth  contained  in 
these  words  of  St.  Augustine,  that  he  had  them  printed 
in  large  letters,  frame<l,  and  hung  conspicuously  ujAon 
the  Avail  of  the  general  study-room  at  Haverford,  Avhere 
none  Avho  entered  could  fail  to  see  them  many  times 
dailjn  Faithfulness  meant  more  Avith  him  than  Avith 
many.  It  implied  a forgetting  of  self,  a boldness  of 
action  Avithout  regard  to  consequences,  a despising  of 
eye-service  and  ill-gotten  approbation,  a losing  sight  of 
bodily  comforts,  a Avillingness  to  incur  the  misunder- 
standing, and  even  the  dislike  of  others,  in  cases  Avhere  a 
single-eyed  service  could  not  otherwise  be  maintained. 

Possessed  of  a clear  mind  and  an  enlightened  under- 
standing, the  Doctor  may  be  said  carefully  and  intelli- 
gently to  have  folloAved  his  own  convictions.  There  was 
a wholesome  independence  of  thought  and  action — a 
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marked  individuality,  about  him.  lie  knew  nothing  of  a 
groove-and-rule  policy  in  anything.  He  seemed  fearless 
of  everything  hut  conscience.  To  that,  whenever  his 
judgment  caused  him  to  deviate  from  the  path  generally 
adopted,  he  was  ever  ready  to  answer.  His  record  is 
essentially  that  of  a self-made  man.  It  Avill  he  more 
instructive,  and  not  in  the  least  detract  from  the  unu- 
sual attainments,  moral  and  intellectual,  of  our  departed 
friend,  if  we  should  say  that,  like  most  others  who 
have  had  to 

“ Breast  the  blows  of  circumstance, 

And  grapple  with  an  evil  star,” 

he  was  not  entirely  without  certain  minor  failings,  which 
are  generally  incidental  to  such  a course.  Yet  all  who 
knew  him,  and  in  proportion  as  they  had  the  privilege 
of  intimate  acquaintance,  will  bear  testimony  that 

“E’en  his  failings  leaned  to  virtue’s  side.” 

With  comparatively  limited  opportunities  in  early  life, 
the  Doctor  soon  learned  to  depend  on  himself,  and  when 
a young  man  determined  to  qualify  himself  for  a useful 
career.  With  this  view  he  left  his  home  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  found  his  w'ay,  mostly  on  foot,  to  the  then 
rude  region  of  Wheeling,  Virginia.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  at  this  point,  he  established  a school,  in  which  he 
derived  his  first  experience  at  teaching.  From  his  fre- 
quent allusions  to  this  period,  it  would  appear  that  it 
was  passed  not  without  much  present  pleasure  and  after 
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gratification  to  himself.  By  this  means  he  prepared  the 
way  for  the  study  of  medicine — the  next  step  in  his  pro- 
gress— which  he  accomplished  in  the  University  of  New 
York.  Soon  after  taking  his  degree,  he  married,  and 
settled  in  the  town  of  Nantucket,  Nantucket  Island,  where 
he  attained  great  eminence  as  a practitioner  of  his  art. 

Although  from  this  time  he  Avas  prosperous  in  his 
worldly  affairs,  he  never  despised  the  day  of  his  more 
humble  beginnings,  nor  allowed  himself  to  look  back 
upon  his  earlier  strivings  Avith  unprofitable  regrets. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  times  of  difficulty,  he  would  cheer 
np  the  present  by  recollections  of  the  past,  and  for  the 
encouragement  of  others  Avho  sought  his  counsel  he  would 
occasionally  cite  the  checkered  experience  of  his  OAvn  early 
history.  Particularly  of  his  western  expedition,  and  of 
his  youthful  experience  as  a teacher,  he  was  ever  the 
"laudator  temporis  acti.” 

In  Nantucket,  his  general  intelligence  and  enlightened 
public  spirit  made  him  an  influential  and  highly  esteemed 
citizen.  Never  Avas  a more  cordial  Avelcome  given,  nor  a 
heartier  right  hand  of  fellowship  extended,  than  the 
Doctor  received  from  his  old  friends  and  neighbors, 
Avhen,  in  company  Avith  the  writer,  he  revisited  this  scene 
of  his  former  labors,  after  an  absence  of  fifteen  years. 

For  many  years  the  little  island  of  Nantucket — the 
home  of  the  distinguished  comet-finder.  Miss  Mitchell, 
and  of  the  magnanimous  and  liberal-handed  Admiral 
Coffin — enjoyed  an  enviable  celebrity  for  the  excellence 
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of  its  public  schools.  It  was  the  very  nurse  of  teachers, 
and  through  these  apostles  of  learning,  who  thence  went 
forth  to  scatter  the  good  seed  in  different  fields  of  ser- 
vice, it  shed  abroad  the  beneficent  light  of  knowledge 
throughout  many  parts  of  our  land. 

During  his  life  on  the  island,  Doctor  Swift  was  inter- 
ested in  every  feature  of  her  educational  progress;  he 
was  identified  with  the  management  of  her  schools  and 
literary  establishments,  and  a leading  spirit  in  all  that 
promoted  the  intellectual  and  moral  status  of  the  com- 
munity. Deeming  it  advisable  for  his  growing  family, 
he  left  Nantucket  and  moved  to  Philadelphia,  about 
twenty-five  years  prior  to  his  death.  In  this  city  his 
general  interest  in  the  subject  of  education  soon  became 
known,  and  he  was  solicited  to  become  a Manager  of 
Haverford  College,  to  which  office  he  was  duly  elected. 
A vacancy  occurring  soon  afterwards  in  the  post  of  Pro- 
fessor in  the  English  Department  of  this  institution,  he 
was  requested,  in  consideration  of  his  excellent  ideas  of 
discipline  and  wide  stock  of  information,  to  fill  the  posi- 
tion. This  he  accepted,  and  retained  till  within  two 
years  of  his  death. 

The  Doctor  possessed  a full  share  of  the  well  known, 
and  well  deserved,  ‘brmor  patrice”  that  characterizes 
the  sons  of  New  Ensland.  It  was  a treat  to  hear  him 
discourse  on  her  laws  and  institutions  and  statesmen, 
and  to  observe  the  honest  conviction  he  enjoyed  of  her 
superiority  in  them  all.  At  the  same  time  he  was  not 
blind  to  the  possibility  of  her  errors,  nor  were  his  eyes 
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so  shut  by  this  sentimeiitj  that  he  could  find  nothing  to 
learn  out  of  her  borders.  The  newsboys  of  Philadelphia 
crying  '‘^'papers"  in  the  streets,  he  said,  first  taught  him 
how  to  do  justice  to  the  sound  of  R.  The  full  clear  ring 
they  gave  to  it,  he  acknowledged  to  have  never  heard 
before. 

Indeed  wherever  he  went,  and  from  all  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact,  his  incjuiring  mind  appeared  to  be  con- 
stantly seeking  for  knowledge.  Speaking  of  his  pupils,  he 
used  to  say,  there  was  not  one  from  whom  he  could  not 
learn  something.  Many  a point  in  natural  history,  and  not 
a few  facts  of  geological  or  inineralogical  interest,  he  culled 
from  the  range  of  their  experience.  Such  an  interest 
did  he  awaken  in  their  minds  by  conversation  with  them 
on  matters  pertaining  to  his  department  of  instruction, 
that,  during  vacations — both  at  home  (in  various  interest- 
ing localities)  and  on  journeys  abroad — they  would  often 
remember  him,  and  were  glad  to  testify  their  respect  and 
gratitude  towards  him  by  presenting  such  specimens  in 
natural  science  and  history  as  they  could  procure.  In 
this  Avay  his  collection  was  largely  increased  at  their 
hands — an  increase,  however,  which  he  appropriated  to 
the  College  Cabinet,  not  his  own. 

His  earliest  years  were  passed  upon  a farm  at  Sand- 
wich, on  the  shore  of  Cape  Cod.  Agriculture  was  always 
a favorite  theme  with  him,  and  the  reminiscences  per- 
taining to  this  period  of  his  life  Avere  highly  prized  to 
the  last.  During  his  after  life  at  Nantucket,  he  alter- 
nated medical  anxieties  and  the  carQ«  of  business,  with 
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personal  attention  to  a small  farm,  without  the  town, 
which  he  owned  and  managed  himself.  Also  during  his 
residence  at  Haverford,  he  always  reserved  a chosen 
spot  in  the  garden,  or  a favorite  corner  of  some  field,  on 
which  to  satisfy  his  inborn  love  for  practical  labor  and 
experiment. 

When  teaching  the  natural  sciences,  he  loved  to  unfold 
the  pages  of  Nature  and  art  at  the  same  time,  to  compare 
them  together,  and  to  invoke  the  language  of  each  to  a 
fuller  interpretation  of  the  other.  When,  for  instance, 
on  the  subject  of  botany,  not  satisfied  with  mere  book 
learning,  he  would  often  invite  his  pupils  to  the  gardens 
and  fields  and  woods.  There,  with  the  book  of  Nature 
open  before  them,  he  would  scan  her  pages  in  their  pre- 
sence, quickening  and  enlivening  their  minds  by  his  own 
animation,  and  impressing  all  their  faculties  at  once.  On 
these  occasions,  instructively  mingling  science  and  art, 
he  would  throw  out  not  a few  practical  hints  to  remem- 
ber. It  is  probable  that  many  a vine  is  now  more  heavily 
clustered,  and  that  many  an  orchard  bears  more  richly, 
for  the  valuable  lessons  on  pruning  and  fruit-growing 
thus  imparted  to  his  classes.  As  told  in  the  paper 
already  referred  to,  such  was  his  mode  of  teaching  all 
branches  of  science.  In  chemistry,  he  was  not  satisfied 
short  of  the  “ experimentum  crucis,” — insisting  on  indi- 
vidual manipulation  by  every  member  of  the  class.  In 
geology,  he  directed  his  students  to  “read  the  rocks.” 
To  him,  a new  railroad  was  less  valuable  as  a channel 
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for  increased  trade,  than  for  the  pages  of  naked  rock” 
its  cuts  revealed. 

I 

An  ardent  admirer  of  Nature,  he  ever  desired  to  look 

“ Through  Nature  up  to  Nature’s  God,” 

and,  in  all  his  teaching,  endeavored  to  point  the  youthful 
disciple  of  learning  to  the  Great  First  Cause.  With  him, 
science  ended  where  dangerous  speculation  began;  for  to 
his  reverential  mind,  the  object  of  all  science  Avas  ‘‘Go 
unfold  the  harmony  of  Creation — that  is,  to  unfold  the 
wisdom  and  unity  of  the  Creator.”  “Jacob  Avorshiped 
leaning  on  the  top  of  his  staff.”  And  if  the  most  lively 
Avorshiji  be  that  which  exalts  the  Great  Name  in  the  daily 
business  of  life,  the  Doctor  may  be  said  to  have  Avor- 
shiped  ahvays.  He  considered  life  too  short  and  sober 
a thing  for  trifling  of  any  kind.  Yet  a delightful  vivacity 
and  enjoyment  of  common  pleasures  characterized  him. 
He  had  not  time,  in  his  OAvn  Avords,  to  bestoAv  any  atten- 
tion on  the  light  literature  of  the  day,  and  Avas  even  chary 
of  the  more  substantial.  It  Avas  a habit  Avith  him  to  post- 
pone the  reading  of  popular  books  until  some  months 
after  their  first  appearance.  If  the  interest  in  them  con- 
tinued, apd  he  found  they  still  claimed  general  attention, 
some  months  after  they  first  came  out,  he  considered 
them  Avorthy  of  his  notice. 

Bacon  says,  “Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to 
be  SAvallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  cheAved  and  digested: 
that  is,  some  books  are  to  be  read  only  in  parts;  others 
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to  be  read,  but  not  curiously;  and  some  few  to  be  read 
wholly  and  with  diligence  and  attention.”  The  practical 
mind  of  the  Doctor  understood  the  philosopher’s  chewing 
and  digestion  better  than  his  tasting  and  swallowing. 
He  thought  that  with  mental,  as  with  bodily  food,  all 
that  was  fit  to  be  tasted  and  swallowed,  deserved  to  be 
masticated  and  digested.  His  reading  was  all  for  a 
purpose.  With  him,  good  books  were  designed  to  be 
the  companions  not  of  an  hour,  but  of  a lifetime.  He, 
therefore,  wished  to  become  well  acquainted  with  them 
at  the  outset,  to  know  how  far  they  would  be  congenial 
to  him,  and  how  far  he  could  depend  on  them,  as  re- 
quired, in  after  life.  He  never  read  sine  calamo.”  Every 
book  had  its  pencil  notes,  under-lines,  and  ‘undex  rerum,” 
for  future  reference;  and  every  reading  made  these  more 
numerous.  Thus,  in  treating  upon  almost  any  subject, 
it  was  in  his  power  to  bring  up  things  new  and  old. 

Whether  in  nature,  religion,  or  art,  the  same  patience, 
the  same  careful  observation  and  close  application,  were 
given.  Such  was  the  very  habit  of  his  life,  and  one 
which  he  ever  tried  to  impress  upon  others.  To  this 
end,  as  a teacher,  he  discouraged  his  pupils  from  asking 
such  questions  pertaining  to  their  studies  as  tended  to 
prevent  a proper  effort  on  their  own  part  to  ascertain  for 
themselves,  and  to  forego  that  original  investigation,  an 
early  habit  of  which  is  so  invaluable  to  the  scholar.  For 
information  on  doubtful  points  he  would  refer  them  to 
the  proper  authorities ; and  as  a primary  adjuvant  to  this 
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habit  of  thoroughness  and  self  help,  he  required  each  one 
to  possess  a dictionary  and  an  atlas,  and  would  see  that 
they  made  full  use  of  them. 

In  English  composition,  in  order  to  make  his  stu- 
dents accurate  and  practical,  he  advised  them  to  write 
upon  what  they  hietv  and  were  interested  in;  and  would 
encourage  them  by  stating  that  whatever  interested 
them,  would  interest  him,  and  that  he  considered  nothing 
of  a useful  or  scientific  bearing  as  beneath  his  notice. 
It  was  this  habit  of  patient  toil,  adding  little  by  little  to 
his  resources  by  every  means  in  his  power,  that  was  the 
key  to  his  success  and  usefulness  in  life.  It  made  him  at 
once  an  enlightened  physician,  or  an  intelligent  farmer — 
a school  director,  or  college  professor,  as  the  case  required. 

“Multum  non  multa”  was  his  rule  of  study.  A page 
well  learned,  Avas  better  than  the  book  half  learned.  Yet 
an  active  mind  and  wide  experience  gave  him  an  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  men  and  things.  He  could  at  any 
time  instruct  a class,  or  interest  a social  circle,  by  draw- 
ing on  the  store  of  his  varied  acquirements.  He  attached 
more  value  to  a thorough  study  and  appreciation  of  one 
standard  painting,  than  to  a superficial  admiration  of  a 
Avhole  gallery  of  art.  Soon  after  the  production  of  Cole’s 
celebrated  “Voyage  of  Life,”  the  work  was  exhibited 
for  a fortnight  in  the  toAvn  in  which  he  lived.  During 
this  period,  notwithstanding  a press  of  other  business, 
he  found  time  to  devote  an  hour  daily  to  the  inspection 
of  this  admirable  piece.  The  knowledge  he  thus  derived, 
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and  the  happy  impression  such  a study  left  on  his  mind, 
were  enjoyable  capital  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

In  teaching  subjects  pertaining  to  religion  and  moral 
science,  he  followed  the  same  plan:  a few  illustrations 
well  thought  out  and  properly  applied,  he  made  more 
impressive  than  would  have  been  a field  of  less  serious 
and  inaptly  applied  anecdote.  No  student  of  his  class- 
room can  soon  lose  the  impression  left  on  his  mind  by 
his  narration  of  the  death-bed  “Remorse”  of  John  Ran- 
dolph, Nor  could  any  having  heard  him  relate  it,  forget 
the  instructive  story  pertaining  to  the  last  hours  of  the 
great  Doctor  Johnson,  It  will  be  remembered  how  the 
literary  giant,  when  near  the  end  of  life,  seeing  his  own 
insufficiency,  and  the  inability  of  his  intellect  to  save 
him,  sent  for  a distinguished  clergyman  to  visit  him. 
The  latter  being  unable  to  come,  sent  in  his  stead,  in  a 
note,  the  text — “Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world.”  These  words  were  blessed 
to  the  dying  man,  who  was  enabled  to  come  in  faith,  in 
the  simplicity  of  a little  child,  and  accept  the  promise. 

Such  value  did  Doctor  Swift  attribute  to  carefully 
selected  illustration  and  judicious  widening-out  on  sub- 
jects germane  to  the  matter  in  hand,  that  occasionally, 
reposing  a wholesome  degree  of  confidence  in  the  class, 
he  would  quite  forego  the  usual  recitation,  and  devote 
the  whole  hour  to  discu^ions  of  this  kind.  Instruction 
imparted  by  him  during  hours  thus  passed,  will  be  grate- 
fully remembered  by  many.  In  this  way  he  taught  stu- 
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dents  the  important  lesson  that  their  studies  were  not  so 
valuable  from  the  mere  knowledge  of  flicts  they  gave — 
though  this  was  not  to  be  slighted — as  on  account  of 
preparing  the  mind  for  further  study,  and  impart- 
ing a measure  of  knowledge  which  should  serve  as  a 
nucleus  for  more.  In  other  words,  as  has  been  well 
said,  he  taught  the  student  hoiv  to  studf/.  But,  to  teach 
young  men  ^‘how  to  study,”  is  to  drill  and  equip  them 
for  the  battle  of  life.  He  was,  therefore,  most  anx- 
ious so  to  imbue  their  minds  Avith  high  moral  princi- 
ples, that,  in  proportion  as  they  Avere  strengthened  by 
his  instructions,  they  shonld  be  potent  for  good,  and  not 
for  evd.  To  this  end,  he  could  use  no  stronger  argument 
than  the  faithful  exercise  of  his  OAvn  steAAmrdship  in  their 
behalf;  yet  both  in  priAvate,  and  before  his  class,  I have 
heard  him  dAvell  in  strong  terms  on  this  great  duty  of 
his  calling,  in  such  a manner,  as  to  shoAv  a close  sense  of 
his  accountability  to  God  and  man  for  the  right  use  of 
the  talents  entrusted  to  him. 

On  one  occasion  when  a large  class  came  before  him, 
after  AA’aiting,  book  in  hand,  as  Avas  his  wont,  till  every 
one  Avas  properly  seated,  and  every  hand  and  foot  quiet, 
he  said  : The  object  of  our  intercourse  is  to  qualify 
you  for  usefulness  to  yourselves  and  others;  it  is  to  in- 
crease your  poAver  either  for  good  or  evil;”  then,  laying 
doAvn  the  book:  “if  I thought  the  result  of  my  efforts, 
and  of  my  influence,  Avould  not  be  to  increase  your  power 
for  good,  I should  never  open  the  book  again.” 
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Throughout  life  all  his  talents  may  be  said  to  have  been 
at  usury.  Each  year  and  each  day  added  to  his  stock. 
And,  having  attained,  he  held  fast.  “ Take  fast  hold  of 
instruction;  let  her  not  go;  keep  her;  for  she  is  thy  life.” 
This  proverb  was  the  maxim  of  his  life.  In  his  devo- 
tion as  a servant  to  the  interests  of  youth,  he  desired  to 
bring  all  his  tithes  into  the  storehouse.  He  never  de- 
pended on  past  labor  and  preparation  to  fulfill  the  require- 
ments of  the  present  hour.  Every  succeeding  year  found 
him  laboring  to  freshen  his  own  mind  on  the  old  text- 
book, and  to  add  what  he  could  to  the  subject  in  hand, 
however  often  gone  over,  in  order  to  meet  the  fresh  de- 
mands of  a new  class.  His  progressive  mind  allowed 
not  of  any  mere  hum-drum  repetition.  From  every  book 
he  read,  from  every  vacation  trip  he  enjoyed,  he  added 
something  to  his  store  for  the  benefit  of  his  next  class. 

The  Doctor  was  an  example  of  punctuality  and  sys- 
tem— methodical  in  all  his  habits.  The  immaterial 
treasures  of  his  brain,  like  the  specimens  in  his  cabinet, 
were  carefully  put  away  “in  drawers,”*  in  such  a manner, 
that  they  were  available  at  any  time.  Thus  stored,  and 
thus  fortified,  he  was  always  glad  to  see  the  faces  of  his 
class.  In  any  recitation,  his  difficulty  was  not  to  occupy 
the  tidiole  time  allotted  to  him,  but  to  occupy  no  more 

* The  Emperor  Xapoleon  used  to  saj  of  himself  that  his  knowledge  was 
all  laid  away  in  drawers,  and  that  he  had  only  to  open  the  proper  drawer, 
when  all  that  he  had  acquired  on  that  particular  subject  was  at  once  pre- 
sented before  him  — Wayland. 
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than  that  time.  The  class-hour  was  never  too  long  for 
him;  but  he  often  complained  that  it  was  too  short.  He 
lived  for  his  students.  So  faithful  was  he  in  every  duty 
towards  them,  so  oppressed  by  a constant  sense  of  his 
responsibility,  so  laden  with  his  voluntary  burden,  that 
at  the  end  of  each  toilsome  term,  his  heart  would  bound 
within  him  at  the  prospect  of  release ; and  richly  did  he 
enjoy  vacation  hours. 

As  a disciplinarian,  the  Doctor  had  his  own  rules  of 
practice.  His  natural  dignity  of  manner,  unusual  firmness 
of  expression,  erect  manly  figure,  and  grey  hairs,  at  once 
told  the  new  student  unmistakably  of  the  man  he  had  to 
deal  with,  and  inspired  the  timid  lad  with  a respect  not 
unmixed  with  fear.  It  is  probable  that  his  years,  and  his 
reserved  but  determined  bearing,  made  his  course  of  gov- 
ernment more  effectual,  than  the  same  could  have  been 
with  most  others.  Strict  and  exacting  with  himself,  he 
could  suffer  little  compromise  with  neglect  of  duty  on  the 
pjart  of  others.  If  a student  fell  behind,  his  discerning 
glance  and  sifting  interrogations  could  soon  detect 
whether  it  was  culpable  lack  of  effort,  or  honest  lack 
of  capacity,  that  caused  the  deficiency.  If  the  former, 
he  was  not  slow  to  devise  and  administer  a “ cure.”  But 
before  applying  a remedy,  he  was  particular  to  state 
clearly  to  the  offender  both  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
‘‘disease.”  If  the  latter,  he  could  bear  and  forbear,  en- 
courage and  sympathize.  No  matter  how  chronic  the 
case,  his  patience  never  tired.  In  many  instances  a less 
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strict  and  conscientious  course,  enabling  him  to  overlook 
the  evil,  would  have  greatly  conduced  to  his  own  com- 
fort. But,  by  the  personal  attention  he  gave  to  these 
cases,  the  delinquent  student,  in  time,  could  scarcely 
fail  to  perceive  that  not  the  Professor’s  conA^enience,  but 
the  welfare  of  his  charge,  Avas  the  object  of  his  concern. 
Many  a one,  therefore,  restive  and  complaining,  Avhen 
under  his  self-sacrificing  requisitions,  lived  to  thank  and 
honor  him. 

The  author  of  “ Eric  ” has  shoAAm  to  us  by  what  rapid 
steps  an  ingenuous  boy,  under  the  covert  influence  of 
evil  companions,  may  lose  the  sweet  innocence  of  his 
home  life,  and  Avith  it,  the  open  aspect  that  lent  his  face 
a charm.  Every  obserAung  trainer  of  youth  well  knows 
how  quickly  the  mouldable  features  of  the  young  can  be 
changed,  and  an  habitual  expression  formed  upon  the 
face  corresponding  to  whatever  influence  may  most  ope- 
rate. Our  excellent  friend  aavvs  a close  physiognomist. 
He  studied  the  face  of  every  pupil  that  came  under  his 
tuition.  He  was,  therefore,  not  sIoav  to  recognize  the 
change  alluded  to,  and  Avould  occasionally  request  a pri- 
Amte  intervieAv  on  this  account,  when,  as  yet,  no  more 
tangible  signs  of  declension  were  manifest. 

When  dealing  with  those  ‘‘under  sentence,” 

“Truthful,  and  almost  sternly  just,” 

he  would  neither  belie  himself,  nor  be  unjust  to  a pupil, 
by  yielding  before  signs  of  improvement  appeared.  But 
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the  first  genuine  symptom  of  reform,  in  conduct,  or  study, 
he  was  ready  to  greet  with  tenderness,  if  not  with  tears. 
He  was  especially  careful  to  drill  fresh  students  accord- 
ing to  his  ideas  of  study  and  discipline — often  remark- 
ing— the  sooner  they  understood  each  other,  the  better 
and  more  profitable  it  would  be  for  both.  Having  pre- 
pared their  minds,  at  the  outset,  by  a course  of  training, 
longer  or  shorter,  and  more  or  less  painful,  as  the  case 
required,  thej^  Avere  proportionally  prepared  to  enjoy 
their  future  connection  with  him,  and  to  avoid  those 
collisions,  Avhich  Avere  sure  to  folloAv  upon  neglect  or 
shirking  of  any  kind.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  this 
vigorous  and  straightforward  policy,  Avherein  may  have 
been  something  of  the  natural  man,  was  incompatible 
with  a Christian  sensibility  and  tender  sympathy  Avhich 
largely  influenced  his  conduct. 

“Et  premere  et  laxas  sciret  dare  jussus  habenas.” 


(He  kneAV  both  Avhen  to  check  and  Avhen  to  give 
loose  reins.) 

The  legacy  of  a man’s  domestic  life  is  the  most  sacred 
boon  he  leaves  for  the  memory  of  his  friends,  and  should 
belong  to  the  privacy  of  his  OAvn  fireside.  The  page, 
therefore,  Avhich  should  describe  his  home  life,  Ave  shall 
leave  for  those  of  his  OAvn  house,  Avho  shared  his  domestic 
favors.  It  Avill  suffice  for  us  to  say  that  the  subject  of 
our  notice  kneAV  Avell  each  secret  to  social  happiness, 
and  in  his  OAvn  house  Avas  no  less  hospitable  than  he 
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was  polite  and  entertaining.  He  could  laugh  with  the 
liveliest;  he  could  confer  acceptably  with  the  saddest. 
Who  of  his  earlier  students  has  forgotten  the  quiet  joy 
that  softened  his  features,  and  the  benevolence  that 
beamed  in  his  countenance,  as  he  used  to  invite  us  on 
the  last  day  of  each  session,  to  a reunion  at  his  house  in 
the  holidays  ? And  who  shall  forget  those  reunions  ? The 
students  came  from  far  and  near  on  these  occasions,  and 
never  had  cause  to  regret  their  coming. 

The  Doctor  was  fond  of  little  children,  and  knew  how 
to  let  himself  down  to  their  level.  When  traveling,  his 
interest  in  the  children  of  other  travelers,  often  led  to 
pleasant  intercourse  wdth  their  parents.  With  his  plain 
friendly  garb  and  venerable  aspect,  even  strangers  looked 
upon  him  as  some  messenger  of  good.  With  ladies  he 
was  a special  favorite.  Mothers  admired  him  for  his 
attention  to  the  children,  and  all  for  that  native  gallantry 
and  courtly  propriety  which  invariably  marked  his  con- 
duct. His  general  intelligence  and  original  observations 
caused  them  to  regard  him  as  an  oracle  in  all  that  per- 
tained to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  little  ones. 
Traveling  also  afforded  frequent  evidence  that  he  was 
kind  and  considerate  with  animals. 

The  Doctor  was  contented  with  plain  accommodations, 
— Spartan  in  every  habit.  For  the  suffering  and  afflicted 
he  had  a heart  full  of  feeling.  At  the  recital  of  an  affecting 
incident,  or  under  the  ministration  of  Gospel  messengers. 
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his  susceptible  heart  would  often  quickly  respond,  and  the 
unwilling  tear  start  from  his  eye.  His  motives  of  action 
were  singularly  pure  and  disinterested.  The  sincerity 
of  his  desire  to  maintain  the  right  course,  unbiased  by 
frown  or  favor,  was  evidenced  in  his  refusal  of  a hand- 
some gift  presented  as  a testimonial  to  his  services  by 
one  of  his  earlier  classes  at  Haverford.  This  act,  and 
many  others,  proved  at  once  his  jealous  care  of  respon- 
sibility imposed,  and  the  humble  estimate  he  entertained 
of  his  own  power  against  what  might  seem  to  be  a small 
temptation. 

The  familiar  authors  and  quotations,  as  the  familiar 
companions,  of  a man,  often  go  far  to  show  his  character. 
The  Doctor  would  cheer  his  younger  students,  as  with 
diffidence  they  began  to  see  the  field  of  labor  opening 
before  them,  Avith  the  beautiful  words  of  Milton  in  his 
‘‘Tractate  on  Education.”  “I  shall  conduct  you  to  a 
hillside,  Avhere  I Avill  point  you  out  the  right  path  of  a 
virtuous  and  noble  education;  laborious  indeed  at  the 
first  ascent,  but  else  so  smooth,  so  green,  so  full  of 
goodly  prospects  and  melodious  sounds  on  every  side, 
that  the  harp  of  Orpheus  Avas  not  more  charming.” 

“ With  all  your  getting,  get  understanding,”  may  be 
said  to  have  been  the  watch Avord  of  his  course.  Never 
forgetting  that  “Wisdom  is  the  principal  thing,”  he  Avould 
at  times  repeat  the  Avell  knoAvn  lines  of  the  household 
poet, — 
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“Kno\yledge  and  Wisdom  far  from  being  one, 

Have  ofttimes  no  connection.  Knowledge  dwells 
In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men, 

AVisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own. 

Knowledge,  a rude,  unprofitable  mass. 

The  mere  material  with  which  Wisdom  builds. 

Knowledge  is  proud  that  he  has  learned  so  much, 

AVisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more.” 

While  thus  reminding  others  of  the  subordinate  rank 
of  knoAvledge,  Ave  believe  it  was  a prayerful  effort  Avith 
himself,  to  act  out  the  noble  idea  of  Tennyson,  Avhere, 
alluding  to  knoAvledge,  he  says, — 


“ Let  her  know  her  place. 

She  is  the  second,  not  the  first. 

“ A higher  hand  must  make  her  mild, 

If  all  be  not  in  vain;  and  guide 
Her  footsteps,  moving  side  by  side 
AVith  AVisdom,  like  the  younger  child; 

“ For  she  is  earthly,  of  the  mind. 

But  AVTsdom  heavenly,  of  the  soul.” 

The  good  Doctor — I Avould  say  it  tenderly — was  not 
altogether  a stranger  to  certain  “foes  of  his  own  house- 
hold,” Avhich  may  have  tended,  in  some  measure,  to  dim 
the  light  of  his  OAvn  path,  and  to  diminish  the  extent  of  his 
influence  upon  others.  If  some  of  these  should  be  here 
mentioned  by  one,  Avho  shall  ever  be  grateful  for  the 
example  of  his  strong  virtues,  it  Avill  not  be  to  detract 
in  any  Avay  from  the  many  excellent  traits  which  largely 
preponderated  in  his  character,  but,  if  it  might  be,  to 
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encourage  others,  who  may  he,  at  times,  beset  by  like 
infirmities,  to  press  forward  with  like  faithfulness,  until 
‘‘He  who  knoweth  them  that  are  His,”  shall  at  length 
give  the  battle  to  their  hands. 

A naturally  quick  disposition,  a seeming  over-confi- 
dence in  his  own  strength,  something  of  a tendency  to 
harshness  in  interpreting  the  opinions  and  conduct  of 
those  who  differed  from  him — such  were  as  “little  foxes,” 
not  unknown  to  himself,  that  may  he  said  to  have  injured 
the  tender  vines  in  his  vineyard,  and  to  have  made  work 
for  frequent  repentance.  Knowing  that  to  his  own 
Master  he  must  stand  or  fiill,  and  holding  religion  too 
sacred  a thing  to  he  lightly  talked  of,  he  said  little  upon 
these  things.  But  it  was  affecting,  at  times,  to  observe 
in  his  solemn  demeanor  an  unmistakable  conflict  going 
on  with  these  inwmrd  enemies,  and  to  note  that,  as  time 
went  on,  their  assaults  upon  him  became  weaker  and 
less  frequent. 

He  knew  wiiat  it  was  to  “flee  from  temptation.”  He 
strove  to  guard  well  the  door  of  his  lips.  I have  known 
him,  under  sj^ecial  provocation,  suddenly  retire,  lest  he 
should  be  tempted  above  what  he  might  be  able  to  with- 
stand. Careful  to  know-  his  wiiole  duty,  anxious  not  to  fall 
short  in  one  jot  of  his  service,  he  sometimes  sought  counsel 
of  his  friends  on  these  points,  lest  he  might  possibly  have 
overlooked  some  particulars,  or,  perhaps,  know  an  im- 
provement in  others.  But  far  oftener,  and  more  impor- 
tantly, did  he  appeal  for  the  needful  help  and  guidance  to 
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the  Great  Counsellor.  His  own  words  a few  months  before 
his  death,  when  speaking  of  his  life  as  a teacher,  will  best 
enable  us  to  understand  the  true  character  of  our  de- 
parted friend.  “In  the  recitation-room,”  he  said,  “and 
in  every  field  of  duty,  whenever  any  trial,  any  vexation, 
any  perplexity  arose,  in  the  midst  of  the  difficulty,  I 
strove  to  turn  my  thoughts  above.  I would  lay  my 
care  upon  One  that  is  mighty, — and  to  Him  I looked, 
oftener  than  the  day,  for  direction,  and  for  wisdom,  and 
for  strength.”  Thus,  conscious  of  human  weakness,  ever 
struggling  against  strong  buffetings  of  the  adversary, 
seldom  able,  like  Paul,  to  glory  in  his  infirmities — in 
that  he  was  still  fearful  of  them — yet  knowing  in  whom 
he  trusted,  he  bore  his  armor  nobly. 

With  him,  in  the  daily  routine,  the  pathway  of  duty  was 
the  pathway  of  love.  He  sought  no  rest  for  himself  till  his 
obligations  towards  others  w’ere  satisfied.  In  the  words  of 
a recent  writer  on  education,  “ he  was  not  seeking  for  grat- 
itude, which  he  neither  expected  nor  required ; he  asked 
no  affection  for  his  self-denials;  he  worked  with  a pure 
spirit  of  human  and  self-sacrificing  love,  happy  beyond 
all  payment,  if  he  were  instrumental  in  saving  even  one 
of  his  charge  from  evil,  or  in  turning  one  wanderer  from 
the  error  of  his  ways.” 

A distinguished  Christian  scholar  in  conversation  with 
the  writer,  recently  observed,  “It  is  a lamentable  fact 
that  so  many  who  stand  high  on  the  scroll  of  science, 
have  not  their  names  written  in  the  Book  of  Life.” 
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Doctor  Swift  lived  as  desiring  to  have  his  name  recorded 
in  the  Lamb’s  Book,  striving  through  every  infirmity  to 
put  himself  in  the  way  of  receiving  the  blessing,  and 
giving  evidence  of  a more  than  daily  effort  to  hold  fast 
to  the  profession  of  his  faith  faithful  unto  the  end.  He 
used  to  say  that  the  sun  of  divine  goodness  was  always 
shining,  hut  that  we  could  not  expect  to  realize  the 
heavenly  blessing  of  its  life-giving  warmth  and  light, 
except  as  we  were  carefid  to  keep  ourselves  under  its 
rays. 

The  perfect  temperance  and  regularity  of  his  life  were 
rewarded  by  a uniform  excellence  of  health.  Having 
arrived  at  threescore  years  and  ten,  save  his  Avhitened 
locks  and  shining  forehead,  he  scarcely  knew  a premo- 
nition of  decay. 

“Stalworth  and  stately  in  form  was  the  man  of  seventy  winters; 

Hearty  and  hale  was  he,  an  oak  that  is  covered  with  snow-flakes.” 

About  this  time,  comparing  his  own  state  with  that  of 
a young  invalid  friend,  he  remarked,  “1  am  alarmed 
when  I think  of  myself, — I fear  it  may  be  a mark  of 
Divine  displeasure  that  I am  not  more  afflicted.”  There 
is  little  doubt  that  the  close  reins  of  his  own  self-govern- 
ment, the  Aveight  of  harness  so  faithfully  worn,  the 
long  continuance  of  his  bearing  the  burden  and  heat  of 
the  day,  were  too  much — even  for  his  iron  frame,  and 
hastened  his  dowmward  journey.  Thence  followed  seeds 
of  disease — even  before  his  release  from  the  yoke. 
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Beginning  to  perceive  the  gentle  warnings  of  decline, 
he  resigned  his  Professorship  at  Haverford  in  the  summer 
of  1865.  Early  in  the  following  year,  believing  that 
the  agreeable  mental  diversion,  and  physical  exercise  of 
farm  labor,  would  best  restore  his  fiiiling  energies,  he 
purchased  a few  acres  of  ground  near  Camden,  New 
Jersey,  upon  which  he  retired.  One  season  was  passed 
on  this  spot,  not  without  trials,  but  with  quietness  and 
contentment  of  mind,  before  the  tribute  of  many  a grate- 
ful heart  was  raised  for  him : 

“The  long  self-sacrifice  of  life  is  o'er.” 

The  harvest  over,  the  summer  ended,  when  the  leaves 
of  autumn  were  fiilling  around  him,  and  the  shocks  of 
corn  stood  waiting  to  he  gathered,  the  Reaper  of  reapers 
gathered  him  Home. 


“When  fading  leaves  were  falling,  he  fell  as  a faded  leaf. 

The  Reaper  with  the  autumn  flowers  hath  bound  him  in  his  sheaf.” 

“ The  Record-Book  before  the  Throne 
Ilis  memory  shall  cherish, 

And  there,  with  glowing  Seraph  throngs, 

In  firm  and  blest  alliance. 

He  looks  into  the  mysteries 
Of  higher,  holier  science.” 


